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The Origin of the “Toast” 


Although healths have been drunk from time immemorial the custom of giving 
“toasts” dates only from the 17th century and the origin of the phrase is curious. 
Pieces of toasted bread were frequently placed in wine in the belief that it 
improved the flavour. The story is told that at Bath in the days of Charles II a 
celebrated beauty being immersed in the water an admirer dipped a goblet in the 
bath and drank her health. Whereon a fuddled gallant offered to jump into the 
bath saying though he liked not the liquor, he would have the toast. From that 
time the custom of toasting a famous beauty in the belief that it improved the 


flavour of the drink became the regular custom. 


Schweppe: 


Table Waters 


famous since 179O 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product — but Schweppes will return. 
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SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 10, 


THE CENTRE OF THE INDONESIAN PRETENSIONS: DR. SOEKARNO, LEADER OF THE INDONESIAN NATIONALISTS IN JAVA, 
WITH HIS WIFE AND CHILD, WATCHING THE CHANGING OF THE GUARD OUTSIDE HIS HEADQUARTERS. 


After the treacherous murder of Brigadier Mallaby, while negotiating the cease-fire 
arrangements in the Sourabaya district of Java, General Christison, the Allied Com- 
mander. in the Netherlands East Indies, was asked if he held Dr. Soekarno responsible 


for the murder. ‘ Obviously,” replied General Christison. Dr. Soekarno has expressed 
horror at the murder and ordered a stop to the fighting, and said that, in the event 
of the slightest trouble, it would be enough to call him to settle it. Fighting, 
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however, continued at Magelang, in Central Java, where Gurkha troops were hard pressed 
by insurgents: and in this case the Allied leaders have preferred to implement 
General Christison’s threat of full armed force, and R.A.F. Thunderbolts were 
despatched to ‘ strafe" the Indonesians at low level. Latest reports are that this 
action has had a more salutary effect than Dr. Soekarno’s appeals. Meanwhile, a 
formal exchange of views took place between Dr. van Mook and Dr. Soekarno. 
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HE scientists tell us that their discovery of the 
means to release atomic energy has given man 
potential power to destroy civilisation almost in an 
hour. It did not, in any case, require a scientist, or 
even the first news of the atomic bomb, to make us 
aware that another world war would destroy civi- 
lisation. It is not even yet certain whether the 
late war has not, in fact, already done so. Another 
war—atomic bomb or no atomic bomb—would 
inevitably see the end of all we value or care for. 
Every man in every country throughout 
the world has now as much obvious 
interest in averting war as in averting 
his own death. Self-préservation- and 
peace are become one and indivisible. No 
wonder, therefore, that the thought of 
preventing war looms large in the dis- 
cussions both of statesmen and of private 
citizens all the world over. It did so, 
of course, even after the last war. But 
I suggest that this time we should be 
more specific and categorical about the 
nature of the war we intend to prevent. 
There is no such thing as War in the 
Abstract; by outlawing War in the 
Abstract the framers of the Kellogg Pact 
merely outlaweda vacuum. We must not 
imitate that ostrich-like folly. What we 
have got to avert is not War in the Abstract 
but the war that might actually happen. 
In the world of the past there were 
always possibilities of many wars. But 
with the ever-growing aggregation of 
political and economic power, the chances 
of war have been narrowed. It is often 
said that the existence of national 
sovereignty is a main cause of war. Yet, 
in fact, the sovereignty of most modern 
nations constitutes no threat whatever to 
the peace of the world. The sovereign 
State of Denmark cannot by itself plunge 
the world into waf. Nor can that of Cuba 
or Turkey, Brazil or Portugal, Holland 
or Hungary. It is only a few great States 
which to-day enjoy (if that is the correct 
word) the means of waging serious war. 
And three of those States—the U.S.A., 
Britain and France—are so akin in their 
political ideologies, and so pacific in their 
self-governing citizens’ outlook, that any 
war between them is virtually unthinkable. 
After the last war the two chief 
threats to the world’s peace lay in the 
militaristic tendencies of an imperfectly 
civilised and parvenu Power, Japan, and 
the danger of a German military revival. 
The former we did not guard against, 
and the latter, by our divided and impo- 
tent foreign policy, we did our unconsci- 
ous best to bring about. To-day the 
military empires of Japan and Germany 
are in ruins, and neither is particularly 
likely to trouble the peace of the world 
again. The former can only do so if 
the Government of the United States 
fails in its duty towards its own citizens 
and mankind by discarding its arms 
and doing what President Truman is 
plainly resolved to prevent—allowing its 
vanquished Pacific challenger to build up 
strength for a war of revenge. Germany, 
after two disastrous wars, is so drained of man- 
power, vitality and health that it is very doubt- 
ful whether she can ever again be a serious menace to 
human security. Only in one event could she hope to 
recover the power she has so fatally abused. That would 
be in the event of a quarrel between Britain and 
Russia, to-day the twin guardians of European peace. 
Here lies the real core of the problem. For many 
years to come three great Powers hold the peace of 
the world in their hands. As against the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. and the British Empire, every 
nation in the world except China is in population 
and effective fighting power a pigmy—and this is 
almost true, for the time being, even of France. And 
China is at present far too backward technologically 


provocation. 


‘““ FOULLY MURDERED” 


The events of October 30 gave a new turn to the situation in Java. 
of Sourabaya, fighting broke out on October 28, Indonesians attacking British-Indian forces without 
However, after Dr. Soekarno’s visit to the district and Major-General Hawthorn’s 
meeting with the extremist leaders, the situation seemed to have quietened and extremist leaders 
friendly and co-operative. On October 30, Brigadier Mallaby, commanding the 
nfantry Brigade, and the local British commander at Sourabaya, was arranging details 
Indonesian leaders, and was shot in the street. 
was brought by two officers, Captain R. Smith and Lieut. L. Laughland, who escaped. General 
Christison has described the act as foul murder and has said, unless the Indonesians who committed 
these acts surrender, “| intend to bring the whole weight of my sea, land and air forces and all 
the weapons of modern war against them until they are crushed.” 


epncesed to 
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of the cease-fire with local 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and far too divided politically to compare in military 
resources with any of these three giant Polities. So 
long, in fact, as the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and the 
British Empire think and act together, the world’s 
peace is secure for many years. But an open rift 
between any two of them might lead to a disaster 
which would plunge homo sapiens back into the 
nightmare shadows of a new Dark Age. 

Between the British Empire and the U.S.A. it 
is a truism that war is unthinkable. Their peoples 





COMMANDER AT SOURABAYA, IN JAVA, 


do ‘not only speak the same language linguistically ; 
they speak the same language morally. They are 
the joint heirs of Magna Carta and the Petition of 
Right. But the people of the U.S.S.R.—already 
neerly two hundred millions in number, or a sixth 
of the world’s population, and multiplying fast— 
neither speak the same language as the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples nor derive their moral beliefs and political 
institutions from the same source. Before we and 
they can enjoy the same kinship as do the two great 
Atlantic democracies, two immense gulfs have to be 
bridged : the bridge of language and the bridge of 
political thought. If we want to avert the possi- 
bility of another war, we cannot start too soon to 
set about building those bridges. 


WHILE DISCUSSIONS WITH LOCAL INDONESIAN LEADERS OF THE 
CEASE-FIRE AGREEMENT WERE IN PROGRESS-——-BRIGADIER A. W. S. MALLABY, THE BRITISH 


Following the Allied occupation 


[Portrait by Walter Stoneman.) 


That the Russian peoples on the one hand and 
the peoples of the United States and the British Empire 
on the other want to avert another war cannot for 
one moment be doubted. But wanting to avert war 
is not enough; they must want also to understand 
one another’s point of view and share one another’s 
ideals. It is on these that the protagonists of Anglo- 
and American-Russian friendship and the champions 
of world peace should concentrate. And in this 
connection I should like to suggest two simple steps 
which I believe might do more practical 
good than all the conferences of statesmen, 
administrators and legalists. The first is 
that the Anglo-Saxon Powers and the 
U.S.S.R. should draw up a joint Charter 
of all those moral principles on which 
both honestly feel they can agree. The 
other, that the study of Russian and 
English should be made compulsory in 
all the schools of all three Nations. 

The first would contribute a kind of 
statement of basic human morality. The 
emphasis would be not on the points of 
disagreement, as at international confer- 
ences, but on the points of agreement. It 
would probably seem at first a most 
inadequate document to many people on 
both sides. But this would, in fact, con- 
stitute its primary virtue. For only those 
principles to which both sides were already 
ready to subscribe would be at present 
included in this international confession of 
moral faith. Thus, if the U.S.S.R. claimed 
the moral right to arrest, deport and 
detain without public trial any person 
subject to its immense jurisdiction, the 
right of man to freedom from arbitrary 
arrest and punishment could not be included 
in the Russo-Anglo-Saxon Charter. The 
absence of this clause would thus be made 
patent to lovers of liberty in all three 
countries, and its ultimate inclusion would 
thus become a goal for men af good will all 
the world over. If, on the other hand, 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. refused to 
subscribe to the moral doctrine, long 
recognised in the U.S.S.R., that it is wrong 
to regard the rights of usury before the 
rights of humanity, their refusal would 
show clearly the moral leeway that 
remained to be made good on the other 
side of the great international divide. And 
even if the gulf could not for many years, 
or even generations, be bridged by an 
all-embracing common morality—as I am 
convinced it ultimately could be—a great 
canon of common moral principle would 
already be universally recognised : a canon 
to which statesmen in their conferences 
and discussions could confidently appeal. 

As for language, the argument for the 
study of English in the schools of the 
Soviet Union, and for that of Russian in 
those of the United States and of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, is overwhelm- 
ingly strong. A Russian citizen who can 
speak English can make himself at home 
in pretty well half of the globe. And the 
reverse is equally true. Except for Spanish, 
no other language—not even French— 
can now compare with English and 
Russian for unlocking international doors. To be 
able to speak to one another direct instead of through 
the stifling medium of an interpreter would immeasur- 
ably facilitate the task of all those whose duty it is 
to further the great cause of Russo-Anglo-Saxon 
relations, whether on the political, the commercial, 
the cultural or the purely social plane. Neither, as 
it happens, is an easy language to learn, but the 
mental discipline of overcoming linguistic difficulties 
in youth has always been regarded as an essential 
educational instrument, and the importance of doing 
so should be so clear to the peoples of all the three 
great unions that the task should seem well worth 
while to all concerned. It would, after all, be nothing 
like so hard as was the defeat of Hitler's Reich. 


The news 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from 


“ The Illustrated London News’ of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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BEYOND THE REACH OF BOMBS: MR. CHURCHILL’S UNDERGROUND HOME. 


Aaya AMAR AUNNRRRARRY NY 


THE PRIVATE BOMB-PROOF ROOM, 70 FT. BENEATH WHITEHALL, IN WHICH MR. CHURCHILL WORKED AND OFTEN SLEPT DURING CRITICAL YEARS OF DIRECTING BRITAIN'S WAR 


MACHINE TO VICTORY. IT IS PART OF A CLOSELY-GUARDED UNDERGROUND SUITE WHICH ALSO INCLUDES C.W.R. (THE CABINET WAR _ ROOM). 
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MINISTER'S PRIVATE DINING-ROOM, 70 FT. UNDERGROUND, WHERE 


CHURCHILL’S BEDROOM IN THE UNDERGROUND SUITE. THE AIR-CONDITIONING “» THE PRIME 
AT A TIME 


*MRS. 
SEEN CROSSING THE BACK WALL. MR. CHURCHILL WAS ABLE TO ENTERTAIN UP TO THREE GUESTS 


SHAFT AND WATER MAIN CAN BE 
and his War Cabinet directed Britain's from which he made most of his famous war broadcasts, and in which he occasionally 
received the King, and held conferences with many important visitors from overseas 
is a series of rooms so strongly built and reinforced that it is doubtful if even From this room, too, he was in radio-telephone communication with his commanders 
an atomic bomb could affect them. The suite includes three private rooms used by on the various battlefronts of the world. Across a corridor from Mr. Churchill's 
Mr. Churchill and his family, and during the worst days of the blitz and flying-bomb room was a bedroom for Mrs. Churchill, which was often shared by Mary Churchill, 
attacks, the Prime Minister, when not exposing himself to danger in a manner which who slept on a camp bed. The third room of the Churchill suite was a small dining 
threatened grey hairs in responsible circles, was persuaded to sleep there His room in which the Prime Minister was able to entertain three guests at the table. 
office-bedroom included a wall-map showing important changes from hour to hour The photographs, of which others appear overleaf, are reproduced by urtesy of our 
Mr. Churchill did a great deal of his work at the big mahogany desk in this contemporary, * Illustrated." 


The control-centre from which Mr. Churchill 
great war effort to victory lies 70 ft. beneath the Government buildings of Whitehall 
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_BEYOND THE REACH OF BOMBS: THE 
CABINET’S UNDERGROUND QUARTERS. 




















EVERY PERSON SEEKING 


ENTRANCE TO THE WAR CABINET’S UNDERGROUND H.Q. WAS e y THE PRIME MINISTER'S WAITING-ROOM. HERE, MANY DISTINGUISHED VISITORS y 


SUBJECTED TO THE STRICTEST SCRUTINY THROUGH THIS SLIT IN THE THICK WALLS. F \ WERE ACCOMMODATED WHILE AWAITING AN AUDIENCE WITH MR. CHURCHILL. 


HE bomb-proof under- 
ground H.Q. of Mr. 
Churchill's War Cabinet 
was constructed immediately 
after Mr. Chamberlain's 
meeting with Hitler at 
Munich, and indeed was 
completed with such dis- 
patch that Mr. Chamberlain 
was able to broadcast to 
the nation from its rooms, 
70 ft. beneath the Govern- 
ment buildings of Whitehall. 
This suite of rooms, secure 
from all air attacks, pro- 
vided accommodation not 
only for members of the 
War Cabinet, but for 
important officials. These 
photographs, reproduced by 
courtesy of our contem- 
porary, ** Illustrated,’’ reveal 
some of the closely-guarded 
secrets of the suite, including 
the famous Cabinet War 
Room, access ta which is 
gained from St. James's 
Park, down more, than 60 
stone steps, and past two 
air-lock, gas-proof doors. 
This amazing underground 
warren, which includes miles 
of corridors, lies beneath 
the block of buildings 
between Whitehall and 
St. James's Park at Storey’s 
Gate now almost wholly 
occupied by the Air Ministry. 
In addition to Mr. Churchill's 
private rooms, illustrated 
on the previous page, the 
most important was the 
Cabinet War Room, within 
whose map-lined walls, 
showing the  hour-to-hour 
[Continued opposite. 























‘ THE FAMOUS C.W.R. (CABINET WAR ROOM),’ THE CONTROL-CENTRE FROM WHICH THE WAR WAS DIRECTED. THE ROUND-BACKED CHAIR ¥ 
\ ON THE LEFT was MR. CHURCHILL’S. THE AIR-CONDITIONING SHAFT JUST ABOVE HEAD-LEVEL HAS MOVABLE VENTS. 4 
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ROOM IN THE UNDERGROUND SUITE. IT IS FURNISHED THE PRIVATE ROOM OF GENERAL SIR HASTINGS ISMAY, DEPUTY SECRETARY (MILi- WY 
‘ 


’ . ae = ’ . . 
WITH A PLAIN IRON, BED AND SIMPLE DESK, AT WHICH THE DEPUTY P.M. WORKED, \ TARY) TO THE WAR CABINET, AND CHIEF OF STAFF TO THE MINISTER OF DEFENCE. 
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BEYOND THE REACH OF BOMBS: HOUR-BY-HOUR DETAILS OF THE WAR. 











A A GRAPH ON ONE OF THE MAP-LINED WALLS OF THE CABINET WAR ROOM BENEATH 
\ WHITEHALL, SHOWING OUR COMPARATIVE SHIPPING LOSSES FROM 1942 TO 1945. 


IRCRAFT CASUA 
Period Sept. 15 1940 
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Rs A NOTICE BOARD SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR IN THE AIR, AND INDICATING 


\\ THE RESULT OF A FAMOUS DAY IN THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN, SEPTEMBER 15, 1940. 


Continued.) 
progress of the war on all the fronts of the world, the Cabinet met and deliberated 


during the fateful years from 1939 until victory was achieved. From the moment 
of the declaration of war on September 3, 1939, until the cessation of hostilities, the 
C.W.R. was manned every minute of the day and night. Always on duty at the 
centre table were senior officers of the Navy, Army, and Air Force, available for 
consultation with the Cabinet. The room is, connected by direct lines with the 
Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry, supplemented by compression tubes which 


carried a constant succession of dispatches to and from the C.W.R. Every installation 
[Continued above on right 
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THE ALARM SIGNAL CODE OUTSIDE THE MAP ROOM. IT INCLUDES A WARNING SIGNAL 
FOR AN ATTACK ON THE UNDERGROUND H.Q. BY ENEMY GROUND FORCES. 


Continued.) 

was in triplicate, so that it was impossible for a failure of electricity, communications, 
or air-conditioning to hold up for one moment the activities of the underground H.Q. 
Even the remote possibility of an attack by enemy ground forces was guarded against, 
and a large store of emergency rations and water would have enabled the War 
Cabinet and its advisers to hold out below ground for a long period. It is believed 
that this underground warren of concrete and steel would be proof even against an 
atomic bomb. Not only is it covered by a vast reinforced concrete roof 16 ft. thick, 
but above that has many floors of Government offices, topped by a bomb-catching 

steel net. The gigantic work of construction was done by the Office of Works 
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ONE OF THE CABINET WAR ROOM MAPS, SHOWING THE INVASION ARFA OF THE West 
COAST OF AFRICA, WITH FLEET DISPOSITIONS AND U BOAT ACTIVITIES, 
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STAGE SONGS FROM THE MIDDLE AGES TO VICTORIAN TIMES. 
“SONGS AND LYRICS FROM THE ENGLISH PLAYBOOKS”: Collected and Edited by FREDERICK S. BOAS.* ; 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. ‘ 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 
F making they are very delightful in their own way and Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo” to - 
many an- entirely of their time. John Ruskin, Mr. Gladstone, or even Queen Victoria. } 
thologies_ there To many readers, the most novel things in the Specialisation on the stage, as elsewhere, has done i 
is no end. I book will probably be the extracts from medizval its work. There are musical plays and non-musical 
have made some miracle-plays. One, from the Chester Cycle, ' 





myself.Amongst is a song addressed by Noah’s wife to her 
them there was friends just before embarkation. Chesterton 
one called stated that: 

“Songs from the 





DR. FREDERICK S. BOAS, EDITOR OF : vs 
THE ANTHOLOGY REVIEWED ON THIS Elizabethans, 


Noah he often said to his wife as they sat 


PAGE. and in that down to dine : 
Dr. Boas, President of the English Association VOlume were ‘“I don’t care where the water goes if it 
in 1944 and President of the Elizabethan man songs doesn’t get into the wine.” 
Literary Society, was educated at Clifton y ‘ 8 g 
and Balliol, Oxford. He is an authority from Eliza- 
on early and Elizabethan drama, and is the bethan and At Chester the view seems to have been 
author of many po ng this and allied Jacobean that she shared his tastes: 


Dramatists. And aor : 

, , . ; The flude comes flittinge in full faste, 
those songs were mostly, if not all, printed in ; 
two earlier books: Robert Bell’s ‘‘Songs from On every syde that spreades full farre ; 
the Dramatists’ (1854) and A. H._ Bullen’s For feare of drowninge I am agaste ; 
“Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Good gossippes, lette us drawe nere, 





Age ’’ (1889). The work of those two men could And lett us drinke or we departe, 

not be rivalled or repeated. But they confined For ofte tymes we have done soe ; 

themselves to a period; and Dr. Boas has made For att a draughte thou drinkes a quarte, 

a new and enchanting volume by not confining And soe will I doe or I goe. 

himself to a period. There were dramas before the Heare is a pottill full of Malmsine good and [ 
Elizabethans and there were dramas after them ; stronge ; H 
and the plays had songs in them. He opens with the Itt will rejoyce bouth harte and tonge ; ny 
medieval miracle-plays and he ends with Alfred Though Noye thinke us never so longe, y 
Austin, the feeblest of our Laureates since Pye. Heare we will drinke alike. ) 
He stretches his net rather wide. ‘“ Pippa Passes ”’ . 

only faintly resembles a play. But bringing the book This lusty doggerel is not, however, the ii 
‘up to date ’’ was worth while (though, oddly enough, best that the playwrights of the time 
Professor Boas hasn’t drawn on songs from musical could do; we owe them some of our 
plays), if only to show how natural and spontaneous loveliest carols. : 
the Elizabethans (Shakespeare, above all) were Songs in stage-plays were no invention 

with the songs in their plays, as compared with of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. The y 
even such great moderns as Tennyson. When the very earliest English plays contained songs. i 
clown in ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ sings, it is because other The best-known, I suppose, is ‘‘ Jolly Good } 
characters on the stage want him to sing and the Ale and Old,” from ‘‘Gammer Gurton’s 

audience expects him to. But when songs occur Needle.” It used to be attributed to 


in Tennyson’s plays we can’t help feeling that John Still, Bishop of Bath, and the attri- 
they are there because Shakespeare used to bution was accepted by “Q,” possibly 





put songs in plays; and Beddoes’s songs are because he liked to think of a_ bishop i 
deliberate imitations of the Elizabethans. The men merrily trolling the bowl. Dr. Boas resists ‘“ vicrory”; BY W. L. WYLLIE, R.A.: A MONOCHROME REPRODUCTION | 
of the eighteenth century were more_ honest. the temptation and credits the song to OF THE COLOURED COVER OF THE 1945 CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF fi 
“The Jolly Young Waterman’ and ‘ A-Hunting “Mr. S., Master of Arts,” on the strength TOR URUGTRATED SU UOS: REA NOM Pe RAE 


plays: the latter, unless they are 
archaic things written by poets, do 
not contain songs. Mr. Shaw is 
musical and was a musical critic, 
but it has never occurred to him 
to make one of his John Tanners 
or Captain Brassbounds pick up a 
banjo and comment on life to the 
twang of it. He is probably right: 
songs should not clash with their 
surroundings, and the modern stage ; 
is not romantic. 3 

The best songs in any modern | 
play were in a play by a poet, a 
play in the old tradition: Flecker’s 
‘*Hassan,”” ‘‘ Yasmin,” ‘The War 
Song of the Saracens”’ and “ The 
Golden Journey to Samarkand” 
would hold their own in any company, 
and we could well have spared any 
amount of Alfred Austin for them. 
Here is Austin: 
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Now comes Spring with buxom 








pleasures, 
Buds and sunshine, dance and > 
SONg ; | 
Gallants, foot your  friskiest 
measures ! 
Maids, unlock your daintiest 
treasures ! 
Youth and springtime last not 
long. 


‘““BARTLEMY FAIR IN 1826"; BY C. GREEN! A MONOCHROME REPRODUCTION OF A FULL-COLOUR DOUBLE-PAGE IN THE 1945 CHRISTMAS , 
NUMBER OF “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” Was there ever a more feeble 


This year’s Christmas Number of “The Illustrated London News"’—now on sale—has many interesting features. In the twenty-one es in full colour are and mechanical imitation of the old 
examples of the Old Masters, a Pesellino Madonna, a Legend by Luini, a Dutch Child Study by Verwilt; contemporary portraits of James I's eldest son, poets ? Owen Seaman did not greatly 
Mozart, 4 Prince of Orange; sea pieces and battle scenes; and many others. There are besides, illustrations of fine jade, the Victorian Toy Theatre and : Auatials ; i 
Dancing Through the Ages. An eyewitness account of the Battle of Waterloo and three short stories by well-known writers are among the features to be exaggerate Austin’s banality when he } 








found in this Christmas Number. parodied him with: ; 
We Will Go" may not be so exquisite as “ Sigh of the title-page: it's rather sad that he The early bird got up and whet his beak, 
No More, Ladies’’ and ‘“‘O Mistress Mine,” but should be so conscientious, but I suppose that a barrens. worm arose, an red prey : ; 
"SW Songs and Lyrics from the English Playbooks.” Collected and firm line must be drawn. If once we allowed pe ner rv morning of the week, 
Edited by Frederick S. Boas, Decorated by Hans Tisdall, (Cresset ourselves to make ascriptions just because they : ’ é 
were amusing, we might end by ascribing ‘ The Buxom indeed ! 
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NAVAL PERSONNEL 
A MINE WASHED 


FROM H.M.S. 
ASHORE AT 


ROLLING THE MINE INTO POSITION : 
THE WORK OF DEMOLISHING 





AFTER THE 







se VERNON ” 
LITTLEHAMPTON. 
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TEETH: 
MINE. 


NEWS 








BEGINNING 





ETWEEN the British coast and the shores of Europe are some 30,000 HAS BEEN 
mines of all types. The process of recovery is going on all the THE CASE 
THE EXPLOSIVE 


time: but it is slow and by no means comprehensive. As the recent 
storms have shown, there are many mines drifting loose on the seas and 
being cast ashore. It has been estimated that it will be perhaps twenty 
years before all the ‘‘dragon’s teeth’’ which the war has sown are 

Continued opposite 


HAULED 


MECHANISM 
DISMANTLED, 
CONTAINING 


OuUT. 





a, 


THE NEXT STAGE IN A DANGEROUS BUSINFSS. THE COVER PLATE HAVING 
BEEN REMOVED, THE OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE SQUAD CAN BE SEEN 
FXAMINING THE MECHANISM OF THE MINE. 





Continued. | 

extracted or made safe. Our pictures illustrate a routine risk 

*“ Rendering Mines Safe" squad of volunteers from the Royal Navy. 

squad, which has its headquarters in a Nissen hut, called, in Navy style 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Vernon,’ is shown demolishing a mine which came ashore 
Littlehampton, on the Sussex coast. 
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THE TASK OF PEMOLITION SUCCESSFULLY CONCLUDED: THF CHARGE, 


WITHOUT THe 


DETONATION 






(ENOUGH WRFCK 


ONE SIDE 


EXPLOSIVE TO 
FOR DEMOLITION 


THE CHARGE 
ROLLED TO 


CASE CONTAINING 
A STREET) BEING 


THE 





NECESSARY TO EXPLODE IT, BURNING IN A HARMLESS BONFIRE, 





This 
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A 


SAFE FROM HUNGER~NOT 


GERMAN “ EVACUEES” PREPARING TO LEAVE BERLIN FOR THE 
COUNTRY ! FRAU MOHL, WHOSE HUSBAND WAS KILLED IN ACTION, \ OF CHILDREN WITH 
WITH HER TWO CHILDREN, AGED FOUR AND EIGHT. S THEIR TEACHER AND 
pocomrenemees a ore ; “= \ HER DOG READY TO 
, LEAVE ALVERSDORF 
BY TRAIN FOR THE 

COUNTRY. 


(RIGHT.) A GROUP 


WHICH THIS TEARFUL LITTLE GIRL RESENTED : 
D.D.T. POWDER AS A PRECAUTION 
THE BERLIN DISTRICT. | 


AN EXPERIENCE 
SVYRAYING THE CHILDREN WITH 
AGAINST THE SPREAD OF DISEASE OUTSIDE 


IN THE COUNTRY OUTSIDE OLDENBURG : 
A SHEEP ON A 4300-YEARS-OLD 


BERLIN CHILDREN MAKING 


JOURNEY'S END FOR SOME- 
FARM, 


FRIENDS WITH 


Scenes, reminiscent of British cities during the war, when thousands of children 
were evacuated from the zones exposed to the danger of German bombing and 
sent to the country, were witnessed when a British scheme to save the children 


of Berlin from starvation was put into operation. Known as ‘ Operation Stork,” 


PARALLEL TO BRITAIN DURING THE 
BOMBS! CHILDREN 
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ALWAYS 
THE BEST OF 
‘TERMS WITH CHILDREN 
OF ANY NATIONALITY: 
A BRITISH SERGEANT } 
LIFTING A SMALL GIRL 

INTO A LORRY \ 


wn 


UNDER 
MOH! 


NOT TO BE PARTED FROM HIS TYROLEAN HAT 
CIRCUMSTANCES : FOUR-YEAR-OLD BERNDT 
HAS HIS ‘“‘ MEDICAL’ WEARING HIS HAT. 


nsasneatssoennnne eterna wom nS 
GUESTS OF A GERMAN FARMER FOR THE WINTER: CHILDREN FROM BERLIN ADMIRE 
i... SOME LARGE PUMPKINS—A FORETASTE OF THE FARMER'S HOSPITALITY. 
it is intended to send some 50,000 children into the country, where the food situ- 
ation is not so acute. The scheme is voluntary and is for children between the 
ages of four and fourteen, who will be accompanied by their parents or teachers. 


The scheme is under the control of the British Army and was inaugurated at 
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WAR: CHILD “EVACUEES” IN BERLIN. 
MOVED TO THE COUNTRY BY THE BRITISH. 
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REMINISCENT OF THE EVACUATION OF BRITISH CHILDREN FRO 
IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE WAR: GERMAN CHILDREN AT RAILHEAD. 


r WITH THEIR PATHETIC 
AND TEACHERS WAIT 


DLES OF BLANKETS AND CLOTHIN CHILDREN, PARENTS 
IN THE FIRST EVACUATION COACH FOR THE DEPARTURE JUST 


scyeenneesenanuen senemamnammnasscicnmes ssceneanmenenee sess snsestnipswoneeunsctencnateepsasuumen-wecnennune:cenenesuta=ensgaunenstasentsnansive 


A FAMILY WRITE TO RELATIVES ABOUT THEIR EXPERIENCES: A 


r VIEW INSIDE 
t OF THE RAILWAY COACHES OF THE AMBULANCE TRAIN 


DURING THE JOURNEY. 


ONE 


\ nes Wate | oe enter - - - — ~~ — 


mass meetings, where selected speakers addressed the parents. Before leaving 
Berlin every child is medically examined and sprayed with D.D.T. powder to 
prevent the spread of disease in the country districts. They are then registered, 
given a label to wear and, after a hot meal, taken. out of Berlin in motor- 
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ABOUT TO BOARD A GERMAN AMBULANCE TRAIN ON THE FINAL STAGE OF HER JOURNEY: 
A SMALL GIRL WITH HER POSSESSIONS, AND A DOLL, STRAPPED TO HER BACK. 


WEARING LABELS LIKE BRITISH 


BOMBING HAPPY 


CHILDREN DID 
GERMAN CHILDREN 


EVACUATION FROM GFRMAN 


BERLIN 


DURING THE 
LEAVING WAR-STRICKEN 


coaches. After a night spent in a transit camp, they entrain for the Osnabruck, 
Aurich and Oldenburg districts, where they will be billeted. It is planned to 
move 2000 persons daily and each convoy is accompanied by a British officer 
and twelve other ranks, who are on the best of terms with the children 
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They gave him of the cornland, 
That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn to night. 
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I cannot see why this should prevent at least 
the victor himself from being rewarded during 
his lifetime. It does not appear to be a sign of 
health that the really rich, those with most 
money to spend, should be people who live in 


HUS chanted Macaulay of Horatius, who THE THANKS OF BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. London flats, without ties or roots, and in some 


kept the bridge of Rome so gallantly 
in the brave days of old. The strongest oxen 
plough slowly, so that it was not a vast gift 
to the saviour of the city from Lars Porsena ; 
but then the half-fabulous Rome of the age of Horatius 
was a small and simple community. It was, however, 
evidence of a custom that the leaders of the men who saved 
their country in war by victory in battle were worthy of 
particular gratitude, laudation and commemoration. It is 
a custom which has been common in this country, though, 
as I shall presently show, not universal. It has just been 
broken in the case of the war which recently came to an 
end. No special reward has been accorded to the victorious 
commanders in the field or to the officers who directed 
the conduct of the fighting forces at home, one of whom 
had previously won brilliant successes in battle in the 
Mediterranean and commanded the naval forces in the 
first successful sea invasion, that of French North Africa. 
Equally notable is the fact that on this occasion all names 
were omitted from the resolutions of thanks to the fighting 
and civil defence services in both Houses of Parliament. 
Many disagree with the first decision; many more, who 
may be prepared to endorse it, though sometimes with 
doubt, feel that the second is a mistake: 

It is of interest to consider how these matters were 
settled in the past. By common consent, the three com- 
manders to whom their country has been most deeply 
indebted in the past are Marlborough, Nelson and Wellington. 
The two survivors were magnificently rewarded. Marl- 
borough was presented with the manor of Woodstock 
and a palace was built for him at royal expense and with 
£240,000 of public money. He was granted a pension of 
£5000 during the life of Queen Anne and thereafter £4000 
on the title (redeemed for a cash payment in 1884). Nelson 
was killed in his final victory, but a pension of {5000 was 
settled on the title. Wellington received {100,000 after 
Salamanca for the purchase of estates, at the end of the 
Peninsular War an additional £400,000 for the same purpose, 
and after Waterloo another £200,000. Nelson had before 
his death received an estate from the Kingdom of Naples, 
and Wellington received estates from the Netherlands and 
Spain. He could have had a French estate from the restored 
monarchy, but his sense of fitness decided that there would 
be something rather ludicrous in taking a French 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


no means undesirable for the country which wished to 
honour him, that he should found a family. This is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the awards to Marlborough and 
Wellington, who each received dukedoms, became among 
the foremost figures in the land, and were carefully provided 
with great estates to make their positions unassailable. 
No one can now found a family in that sense. The State 








THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Famous for his great victories in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
ine Churchill was created first Duke of Marlborough in 1702. In 
705 Parliament voted him Woodstock Manor and Blenheim Palace, 
and in the following year granted him a pension of £4000 on the title. 


cases among the kings of the Black Market. 
The reason which apparently actuated 
the Government, and was expressed in the 
interjections of some of its followers in the 
House of Commons, for the refusal of monetary awards 
to the leaders of the late war was sentimental or 
‘* ideological.”” There was a disposition to say that the 
war had been won by “ Tommy Atkins,’ and that 
there should therefore be no special awards in which he 
did not participate. One answer to this argument is 
that if all the monetary awards given after the last war 
had been divided up among all who served, each man 
would have received about two shillings extra. But a more 
serious answer is that in fact one cannot measure the value 
of the individual rating or man in the ranks beside that of 
the great leader. It is the qualities of the leader which 
make the bravery and skill of the forces under his command 
effective in battle. It is he who discerns when the enemy 
is weakening and chooses the decisive moment for the 
counter-stroke. Moreover, the best leaders are not only 
those who plan their battles ably as strategists, not only 
tacticians who conduct them well, but at the same time 
actually creators of formidabie fighting forces, who train 
and inspire the troops under their command, so that these 
rise above themselves. And the heads of the staffs who 
throughout the period when we had regained the initiative 
contrived to put our forces into campaigns with good 
chances of success deserve an altogether special ‘Measure 
of gratitude from the nation. 

On the omission of names an interesting point was made 
by the Prime Minister in moving the resolutions in the 
Commons. He spoke of the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the debt owed to the men who won the battles in 
the period of prosperity and that owed to those who fought 
in the grim period of adversity, when no human skill or 
courage could have brought victory. He said that the 
debt to the latter might actually be the heavier. One 
cannot avoid some sympathy for this sentiment ; certainly 
I myself cannot, since I.happen to be a particularly warm 
admirer of at least two British land commanders of those 
earlier and unhappy days. But I do not think this argu- 
ment justifies the omission. Measurement in many matters, 
but especially in war—which admits of less argument and 

fewer excuses than politics—must be by results. 





estate for defeating the French. Among other - 
great figures well rewarded is that of Rodney, 
£2000 as pension being settled on his title 
(redeemed only about twenty years ago). There 
was a great variety in the duration of pensions. 
For example, Exmouth’s was settled on his title, 
that of Gough (of the Sikh War) on himself and 
his two next heirs, that of Napier of Magdala on 
himself and one male heir, and that of Duncan 
(of Camperdown) merely for life. 

In Victorian and Edwardian days Lord 
Roberts received a grant of £100,000; Kitchener 
got a grant of £30,000 after the River War and 
another of {£50,000 after the Boer War. The 
custom of special pensions had now disappeared, 
but the monetary grants after the First World 
War were large and numerous. The two out- 
standing figures, Haig and Beatty, each received 
grants of £100,000 ; Jellicoe, Allenby and French 
were each given £50,000; Plumer, Rawlinson, 
Byng and Horne got £30,000 apiece ; and there \ 
were nine grants of £10,000, the recipients includ- 
ing three commanders still alive—Lord Keyes, 
Lord Birdwood and Lord Trenchard. In the case 
of Haig, the family home of Bemersyde was 
bought by public subscription and presented to 
him, but this was the direct gift of a grateful 
nation and was not accorded through the medium \ 
of a grateful Government. 

On the other hand, there was 
little consistency, in the policy 
of rewards. Hawke’s victory at 
Quiberon was perhaps the great- 
est naval victory between’ the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada and 
Trafalgar, but his first pension was 
only £1500. It was afterwards in- 
creased to {2000 a year for two lives. 
It may be said, however, that in his 
time money was worth more than 
during the Napoleonic Wars. Wolfe, 
like Nelson, died in the hour of 
victory. His mother received neither 
pension nor award and was unable 
to pay the legacies in his will, though 
she afterwards discharged them in 
her own, It may be said that the 
value of the conquest of Canada 
was not realised at first, and that 
some considered it a bad bargain 
for the return to France by the Frederick h R 
Treaty of Paris of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique. Lord Howe, after fifty- 








pay of a General of Marines, though 
he is believed to have declined the 
offer of a pension after the Battle 
of the First of June. 

There is one possible, though to my mind slender, 
arguinent against the continuance of large monetary grants 
as a token of gratitude to military leaders. They were 
intended for a special purpose, which is to-day unattainable. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was con- 
sidered a laudable goal for the individual of merit, and by 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, , } 
Arthur Wellesley, created first Duke of { 
Wellington in 1814, won his most famous 
victory at Waterloo in the following year. 

He was voted £100,000 after the Battle of \ 
* Salamanca, £400,000 at the end of the } 
\ Peninsular War, and a further £200,000 | 

after the Battle of Waterloo. } 


\ 
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1805, his great services wei 
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VISCOUNT NELSON. 
Horatio Nelson became Vice-Admiral in 
1801, and in the same year was created 

a Viscount Nelson. ene oS in 


\ 
} by creating his brother ‘Earl page of } 
} Trafalgar, an annuity of £5000 being | 
t attached to the title. 


\\ There is no other standard. One might say 
that the late Keir Hardie did more for the 
Parliamentary Labour Party than any living 
member of it, but he did not live. in the days 
when he might hope to sit on the Government 
Front Bench and draw £5000 a year as a Minister. 
His was the time of adversity, when the Party 
was fighting for existence. This is the fortune 
of war. 

There remains one more argument. It is said 
that this is Everyman’s war, that we all faced equal 
risks, and that it is therefore unseemly to make 
distinctions now. But this would involve equal 
treatment for soldiers and civilians. Is that what 
the critics want ? There are many men in uniform 
to-day who have been in less danger than the 
average Londoner, who have drawn better pay than 
civilians doing the same work, and who are now 
comfortably considering their gratuities, which the 
civilian does not get. I consider they are lucky, 

} but I recognise that we cannot be strictly logical 
~~\ in the matter of awards, and certainly cannot 
find out whether a soldier, sailor or airman has 
been bombed, shelled, or torpedoed before we 
give him one. All we can say is that the fight- 
ing services fought well, that they gained the 
victory, that in general they underwent far greater 
risks, suffered far greater discomforts, had their 
civil careers far more seriously 
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EARL ROBERTS. 


‘oberts (‘‘ Bobs ”) Admiral David Beatty, whose dis- 
was made Field-Marshal in 1895 after 
a distinguished career on the North- 
West Frontier, and in 1900 secured 
seven years’ service, got only the victory in the Boer War. On his C.-in-C. 
return to England he received an 
earldom and a grant of £100,000 for 

his services in South Africa. 


EARL re dp 


tinguished services in the 1914-18 War 
uded the battles of Heligoland, the 
er 7 and Jutland, became 1914-18. 


of the 
In 1919 he was created Earl Beatty, 
and received a grant of £100,000 for 
services during the war. 











takes five-sixths or more of the great incomes, and at each 
death a large proportion of the capital in taxation and 
duties, so that after two lives at most no estate can be kept 
up unless the holder can make another fortune. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the Haig family could not keep 


up Bemersyde after the Field-Marshal’s death. Yet . 





“BARL HAIG. 
Field-Marshal Douglas Haig won his 
greatest fame for his wise leadership 
of the British Army in Flanders in 
He succeeded French as | 4 
Grand Fleet in 1916. C.-in-C. in December 1915, and his x | of the great British commanders 


later decisions made vic possible. 
In 1919 he was created rl Haig 
and secetved ¢ a erat sad a CLOROOR, 


affected, and endured much longer 
and more complete separation from 
their homes and families than the 
rest of us. It is therefore fitting 
that they should receive the rewards 
which have been assigned to them 
and which in bulk come to an 
enormous sum for a comparatively 
impoverished nation to pay. 

No, the omission of all names 
in the resolutions of the two Houses 
is a grave error of taste and of 
spirit. These resolutions are not 
ephemeral expressions of opinion, 
such as appear in the newspapers 
from day to day. They are the 
formal resolutions of both Houses 
of Parliament at a great moment 
in history. They will form part 
of the annals of both Houses. In 
these annals they will be preserved 
for as long as anything which our 
civilisation possesses is likely to 
endure. It is wrong that the names 


should be excluded from this great 
historical record. It is ungracious 
that the name of a foreigner, the 
Supreme Commander in Europe, 
General Eisenhower, should not by inclusion be accorded 
the special courtesy which was bestowed upon his pre 
decessor, Marshal Foch. It is unhappy that a fine precedent 
should have been abandoned and that Parliament has not 
linked the victors of this war, though it is to be hoped that 
the nation and posterity will, with the victors of the past. 
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SOME OF BRITAIN’S WAR LEADERS 
WHOSE SERVICES HAVE BEEN 
RECOGNISED BY PARLIAMENTARY 
GRANTS AND PENSIONS. 








VISCOUNT DUNCAN (1731-1804). 


Admiral Adam Duncan crowned a distinguished naval career by his 
defeat of the Dutch Fleet under de Winter in 1797. In recognition 
he was created Viscount Duncan, with a pension of £ 


LORD RAGLAN (1788- 1855). 


Lord Fitzroy James Henry Somerset, made Baron Raglan when he 
succeeded Wellington as Commander of the Forces in 1852, was in 
command in the Crimean War. He was granted a pension of £2000. 





VISCOUNT EXMOUTH  tapepatie) 


Admiral Sir Edward Pellew, who earned rapid promotion for 

gallantry and leadership, struck a great blow for the abolition 

of Christian slavery at Algiers in 1816, and was created first 
Viscount Exmouth and granted a pension of £2000. 


LORD RODNEY (1719-1792). 


Admiral George Brydges 
Rodney, who secured several 
victories over the Spanish and 
French Fleets, was made first 
Baron Rodney after his defeat 
of the French off Dominica in 
1782, and was nn greatest a pension 


LORD COLLINGWOOD 
(1750-1810). 
Admiral Cuthbert Collingwood 
took command of the Fleet on 
Nelson's death at Trafalgar in 
1805, and in the same vear was 
raised to the peerage as first 
Baron Collingwood, with a 
pension of £2000. 


LORD HAWKE (1705-1781). 


Admiral Edward Hawke, during 
a long and successful naval 
career, defeated the French in 
the battle of Quiberon Bay in 
1759, for which great victory 
he was granted a pension of 
£1500. In 1776 he was 
nchanaes first Baron Seat 


VISCOUNT HARDINGE 
(1785-1856). 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Hard- 
inge served with Wellington, 
for whom accomplished 
important missions. After the 
Sikh War of 1845 he was created 
first Viscount Hardinge, with 
a rension of £ ‘ 


— seenevoucnnananuscgnessesacesssannansannnsanctaus! 


” BARL KITCHENER (1850-1916) 
Field-Marshal Kitchener first gained fame in the Egyptian War, for 
which he received a £30,000 grant, and subsequently in the Boer War 


for which he received a grant of £50,000 
Earl Kitchener of Khartoum 


SRS 


In 1914 he was created 


i 7 F 





THE EARL OF ST. VINCENT (1735-1823). 
Admiral John Jervis, following a career of unbroken pistons. 
secured fame by smashing the Spanish Fleet off Coe & 
Vincent in 1797, for wnich he was created Earl of St cent 

and was granted a pension of £. , 


LORD AMHERST (1717-1797). 


Field-Marshal Jeffrey Amherst 
commanded the great expedi- 
tion against the French in 
North America in 1758, securing 
a series of famous victories. 
He was made a baron in 1776, 
and granted a pension of £ 
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VISCOUNT ALLENBY (1861-1936). 
Field-Marshal Sir Edmund Allenby, after brilliant leadership 
of cavalry in the early stages of the 1914-18 war, defeated the 
Turks in a brief and dazzling campaign, for which he was 
created Viscount Allenby and received a grant of £50,000 


eoenaneerenennenenscseinnsneernanawnenennnentnes nese tne engent enna nsetenentnasnenstnanencasenen= 


LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA 
(1810-1890). 
Field-Marshal Robert Cornelis 
Napier, after a distinguished 
career in India and China, 
organised the Abyssinian ex- 
eng of 1867; was created 

ron Napier of Magdala and 
granted a _eneien of £ 


EARL  JELLICOE 
Admiral Sir John Jellicoe was appointed C.-in-( 
1914, and after his handling of the Fleet 


i 


. 


Se ad 


(1859- 1935) 


risked another meeting. He received 


Was Create’ 


VISCOUNT GOUGH (1779-1869) 


Field-Marshal Hugh Gough was 
made a baron after his vic- 
tories in the first Sikh War of 
1845, and after the second 
Sikh War of 1848-49 was 
created first Viscount Gough 
and granted a pension of £2000 


THE EARL OF YPRES 
(1852-1925). 
Field-Marshal French, after 
distinguished services in the 
Egyptian and Boer Wars, was 
appointed C.-in-C. of the 
B.E.F. in 1914. He received 
a grant of £50,000, and in 
es © was created Earl of Vipees. 


f the Grand Fleet in 
t Jutland Germany never 
£90,000, and in 1925 
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NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS: 
A REVIEW OF CURRENT EVENTS. 








RECONSTRUCTION IN THE NETHERLANDS: REPAIRS IN PROGRESS ON THE TOWER OF THE 

STADHUIS IN MIDDELBURG, CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF ZEELAND. 

Although they have suffered severely in the war, the Dutch have already commenced to repair the 
damage to many of their famous buildings. Our photograph shows the main square in Middelburg | 

with the fifteenth-century Stadhuis in the background. It may be seen that work is in progress on | 
the tower, which was built in the early sixteenth century and is 180 ft. high. The Stadhuis was used { 
to house the Municipal Museum. ? 








CAPABLE OF CARRYING 12,000 LB. OF BOMBS: THE VICKERS-ARMSTRONG ** WINDSOR,” 
WHICH HAS FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE MERLIN ENGINES, ON SHOW AT FARNBOROUGH. | 


On October 29 a display was given at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, of military 
and civil aircraft. Members of the Cabinet and representatives of the Allied nations were present to 
see twenty-one new types of British aircraft, some just released from the secret list, and about fifty 
captured German types, including jet-propelled and rocket-propelled fighters. The “ Windsor ‘ is a 
new heavy bomber built on the geodetic principle which was so successful with the Wellington. 








ye 


ie 
A GRIM MEMORIAL TO GERMANY’S ‘“‘NEW ORDER” IN EUROPE: THE FIFTEENTH- 
CENTURY ST, LAURENCE CHURCH IN ROTTERDAM, WHICH WAS GUTTED BY FIRE IN 1940. 
Although Germany's vaunted “ New Order” for Europe has come to nothing, it has left behind 
it many grim memorials in the form of ancient and historic buildings destroyed in all countries. 
Above we show a recent photograph of the fifteenth-century church dedicated to St. Laurence in 
Rotterdam. It was bombed, and gutted by fire,on May 14, 1940, when the Germans laid waste 
nearly two square miles of the defenceless city and some 30,000 people were killed. 











RIOTING IN CAIRO AS A COMMENTARY ON THE PALESTINE PROBLEM: A STREET CAR 


OVERTURNED OUTSIDE THE MAIN RAILWAY STATION, AND TWO VEHICLES BURNT OUT. THE INTERIOR OF A JEWISH SYNAGOGUE SACKED BY A MOB DURING THE RIOTS IN CAIRO 


On November 2, the anniversary of the Balfour Declaration, rioti broke out in Cairo and was 

ontinued on the following day. Although possibly intended as a demonstration in sympathy with 

the Palestine Arabs it was not only Jews who suffered from the mob. Shops ow by those of 

ther nationalities, including Egyptians, were damaged or looted by the hooligans before steel-helmeted 
police and troops restored order. It is stated that 467 people were injured in Cairo. 
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REVEALED FOR THER FIRST TIME: THE GRACEFUL LINES OF WATERLOO BRIDGE SEEN AN ANTI-SUBMARINE WEAPON MADE PUBLIC FOR THE FIRST TIME: THE “ HEDGEHOG" : 

WITH THE STAGING REMOVED FROM THE BUTTRESSES. DEPTH-CHARGE PROJECTOR FOR MOUNTING ON A SHIP'S BOWS, 

On November 21 last year Waterloo Bridge was made available up to its full width for six lines of Now that the war is over, some of the secret devices used by the Royal Navy to fight the ’ 

traffic. Now the staging has been removed from the buttresses and the graceful lines of London's submarine are being made public. Among these weapons is the “ Hedgehog,” a new type of 4 
new bridge are revealed for the first time. It will be remembered that demolition work on the old depth-charge projector which could be mounted on the bows of a ship. e depth-charges them- 
bridge was inaugurated by Mr. Herbert Morrison eleven years ago, and subsequently ,all traffic was selves appear to be similar to the projectiles fired from a Blacker bombard, issued during the war ' 
carried by a temporary structure of steel. to units of the Home Guard for anti-tank defence. by 
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THE DEPARTURE PLATFORM—TO WHAT DESTINATION ? A MAIN STATION IN BERLIN, SHOWING A VAGRANT 


HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN! ONE OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
““ MASTER RACE”? BATHING HER TRAVEL-WORN FEET AMONG THE RUINS RACE WAITING FOR THE NEXT STAGE, 
OF BERLIN: A SCENE TYPICAL OF THE DRIFTING NOMADS OF GERMANY. The rail transport situation in the British zone of Germany is officially stated to be “ desperate’ 

trains of covered wagons were reported available for the dispersal of refugees. Recent reports that 


the Russian authorities had announced that all Germans in the Russian zone [whose homes were in the 
to make the confusion even greater. 


’ and only thirteen 


British zone must return there forthwith, were expected 


The British zone, it is said, is known as the “free zone” and roads into it are jammed with refugees 


ART TREASURES, BELIEVED TO BE RIBBENTROP’S WAR ACQUISITIONS, FOUND AT HAMBURG: NOW AN ART REPOSITORY, FORMERLY A FLAK-TOWER : THE PLACE WHERE ART TREASURES 
THE NUDE IS STATED TO BE AN INGRES, THE STILL-LIFE A MANET. RECENTLY FOUND IN HAMBURG ARE STORED 
Nearly six months after V-E. Day, a quantity of valuable French paintings, the majority of them of Ribbentrop’s wartime acquisitions. They have been examined by art experts of the monument: 
by Masters of the nineteenth century, have been discovered in Hamburg. They had been stored under and fine arts branch of the Control Commission, who have already identified a late Monet and also 
Office, and one of them, it is stated, bore a label with Ribbentrop’s a Manet. Also included are several fine Courbets, an Ingres and a number of Fragonard drawings 
They are being transferred for safe keeping and storage to the massive flak-tower which we show 


the direction of the German Foreign 
name and Berlin address. The collection, which numbers forty-seven all told, is suspected of being part 





LIVES FOR FRANCE, 
OF REMEMBRANCE. 


OF MEN OF THE RESISTANCE WHO GAVE THEIR 


HUGE PORTRAITS 
ON FRANCE'S DAY 


CLUB, FORMERLY A HITLER HAUNT AND 

LIFE IN NOVEMBER 1939: THE BUERGER BRAU CELLAR, MUNICH DISPLAYED DURING A MOVING SCENE IN PARIS 

The Buerger Brau Cellar, at Munich, where some of Hitler's meetings took place and where an attemet November 1 is traditionally France's Day of Mourning, the day when thousands visit the graves of 

was made on his life on November 8, 1939, has now been transformed into an American Red Cross Club, those dear to them. It was a day when, besides the ordinary domestic mourning, France and Paris 

where the American troops in the district can enjoy club amenities. It was officially opened on October 21! mourned also those who fell in the war and the Occupation and those who have no known resting: 
General of the U.S. Third Army, and the opening place. Our picture shows a scene of especial mourning for heroes of the Resistance, with enormous 

portraits displayed in front of ceremonial coffins 


by Lieut.-General Lucian K. Truscott, the Commandi 
ceremony was broadcast to America 


NOW A G.I. THE SCENE OF THE ATTEMPT ON HIS 
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LEVIATHAN OF THE SKIES: BRITAIN’S “BRABAZON I.” AIR-LI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL AI 
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WIRELESS OPERATOR 
NAVIGATOR. 
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A MAMMOTH AERIAL EXPRESS ABLE TO COVER THE ENGLAND-AUSTRALIA ROUTE IN 48 HOURS, CARRYING 


In his first important statement as Minister of Civil Aviation, Lord Winster told | being developed in this country, of which the largest is the 110-ton ‘“‘ Brabazon I.," | is 

House of Lords last month that work on passenger and freight aircraft } the subject of our artist's diagrammatic drawing. This magnificent air-liner, now pr 
in Britain was being pursued with energy, and that progress was being made in under construction by the Bristol Aeroplane Company, has been designed for day lir 
every direction. If one listened to the “carping critics,"’ he said, it might be and night transportation of seventy-two passengers in luxurious comfort over di 
supposed that British civil aviation was in a state of suspended anfmation, and great distances. Our largest bombers are dwarfed by the “ Brabazon I.,"° which , in 


‘Nothing could be further from the truth."’ Lord Winster's reference will have a non-stop range of 5000 miles at a cruising speed of 250 m.p.h. The fo! 
progress in design and production covered a number of civil aircraft now trip between London and New York will be a simple project for the liner, which ba 
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AIR-LINER, DESIGNED TO CARRY 72 LONG-DISTANCE PASSENGERS. 


OUR SPECIAL ArTisT, G. H. Davis. 





yo CROSS SECTION AT (D) 
i LOOKING AFT. 
























‘“ARRYING 72 PASSENGERS IN LUXURIOUS COMFORT IN A PRESSURISED, AIR-CONDITIONED SUITE OF SALOONS. 


on I.,” | is expected to cover the route between England and Australia in 48 hours. Its the operational side, the control room of this mammoth aerial express is fitted 
r, now pressurised hull will ensure normal living conditions at any height at which the with the most up-to-date navigational instruments, including radar equipment, 
or day liner may fly, added to which the luxurious saloons are heated and air-con- and there are gangways by which the engineers can enter the wings to service 
t over ditioned. There are lavatories and saloons fore and aft (the forward saloon the four powerful engines. These engines, fuelled from capacious tanks built into 
which , in our drawing being shown in its daytime guise, and the after-saloon converted the wings, drive ocontra-rotating propellers. An additional indication of the huge 

The for sleeping), a double deck amidships, with a large saloon and cocktail and snack dimensions of the “ Brabazon 1." is contained in the announcement that a 


which bar, and a dining-saloon, with tables for twenty-four passengers per sitting. On converted version for short-distance routes will carry 224 vassengers 





THE OPENING OF “CANADA WALK.’ 


“ci Be 
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“CANADA WALK”: THE NORTH SIDE OF LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, NOW RENAMED 
TO COMMEMORATE ITS WARTIME ASSOCIATION WITH THE R.C.A.F. 
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TO COMMEMORATE THE R.C.A.F. HEADQUARTERS IN LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS (SEEN 
IN BACKGROUND): THE MAYOR OF HOLBORN PROCEEDING TO THE CEREMONY. 
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SERGEANT MARGARET HILLS, OF 


“CANADA WALK": 
THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE, DRAWING ASIDE THE FLAG AT THE RENAMING 
CEREMONY. 


UNVEILING THE NAME-PLATE OF 


For nearly six years the Royal Canadian Air Force had its headquarters in England 
at No. 20, on the north side of Lincoln's Inn Fields. To commemorate this long 
and close association, the Borough of Holborn decided to rename the north side of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields *‘ Canada Walk": and on October 30 the Mayor of Holborn, 
Alderman W. E. Mullen, declared Canada Walk open. Name-plates at either end of 
the walk were unveiled by two Canadian N.C.O,s, one a man and one a woman, 
while an R.C.A.F. band played “‘ The Maple Leaf."' Air. Marshal G. O. Johnson, 
commanding the R.C.A.F. Overseas, was present at the ceremony, and there was a 
guard of honour provided by the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
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TONS OF MONEY—IN JAPAN. 


Our pictures of bullion stores, disclosed or discovered in Tokyo, recall the old stories 
of Ali Baba’s Cave and the fabulous treasures of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments.”’ 
It is stated that about half-a-million pounds’- worth of silver bullion was inundated 
by wells burst during the bombing of Tokyo and left standing in the rain for many 
months. Recent reports from Allied H.Q. also state that the Japanese Imperial 
Household held more than 1,590,000,000 yen, or nearly £100,000,000 at pre-war rates, 
in cash and negotiable instruments, land, timber and buildings. This figure, moreover, 
does not include the wealth of the households of fourteen Imperial Princes, nor the 
value of works of art, jewellery and bullion; and a report on these is to be made later. 





INGOTS OF SILVER LYING IN THE OPEN, LINING THE BOMB-WRECKED WALLS 
OF THE IMPERIAL MINT IN TOKYO, AWAITING TRANSFER TO SAFE KEEPING. 





iS 
SOLID GOLD, AND USED FOR FERMENTING WINE: A VESSEL IN THE BANK OF JAPAN 
BEING INSPECTED BY U.S. MAJOR-GENERAL CHASE AND A JAPANESE OFFICIAL. 
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PART OF THE $24,500,000 GOLD TREASURE OF SIAM, STORED FOR SAFETY IN THE BANK 
OF JAPAN VAULTS, BEING INSPECTED BY U.S. SOLDIERS 
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TROPHIES AND MEMORIALS OF BATTLES AND HIGH-LIGHTS OF THE WAR. 
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THIS PLAQUE MARKS THE SPOT ON THE DECK OF THE U.S. BATTLESHIP “*“* MISSOURI >i 
WHERE THE SECOND WORLD WAR CAME TO AN END WITH THE SIGNING OF 


\ 
SURRENDER TERMS BY JAPANESE EMISSARIES IN TOKYO BAY. J 
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\ FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY ON MAY 4, 1945, THE 207IST DAY OF THE WAR. 


) BRITISH TROOPS COMPLETING THE ERECTION OF THE PERMANENT MONUMENT ON LUNE- 
# BURG HEATH, MARKING THE SPOT WHERE THE GERMAN ARMIES SURRENDERED TO 























GENERAL SIR THOMAS BLAMEY (RIGHT) RECEIVING FROM BRIGADIER }). D. ROGERS ‘ 
THE HISTORIC FLAG WHICH WAS HOISTED AT SINGAPORE DURING THE CEREMONY 


OF THE JAPANESE SURRENDER THERE. THE FLAG WILL GO TO CANBERRA. 


Some famous moments of the Secona world War are commemorated in the trophies | 
and monumeénts which form the subjects of our photographs. The actual moment of 
the close of the war is preserved in a plaque on the deck of the U.S. battleship 
** Missouri,” fixed on the spot where the Japanese surrendered on September 2, 1945. 
The plaque was seen by thousands of Americans during the recent celebrations at 
New York. A complementary memorial is that which has now been erected on 






WITH THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS ENTERPRISE’ AND ‘“‘ MIDWAY” BEHIND HER, WHERE 
THEY WERE REVIEWED BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON OCTOBER 27. 





THE U.S. BATTLESHIP “‘ MISSOURI’’ AT ANCHOR IN THE HUDSON RIVER, NEW YORK, ( 
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* AMERICAN ARMY NURSES EXAMINING THE MONUMENT ERECTED ON RED” BREACH 
NEAR TACLOBAN, LEYTE, WHERE GENERAL MACARTHUR STEPPED ASHORE AS SUPREME 
ALLIED COMMANDER TO OUST THE JAPANESE FROM THE PHILIPPINES ) 


a 





Luneburg Heath to mark the spot at which the German armies surrendered to Field 
Marshal Montgomery four months earlier—on May 4. Another Japanese surrender, 
that at Singapore, is recalled by the famous flag which was hoisted during the cere 
mony. General Blamey recently took charge of this historic trophy, and forwarded 
it to the National War Museum at Canberra, Australia Our last photograph shows 
the spot at which General MacArthur fulfilled his promise to return to the Philippines. 
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CLOTHING THE SERVICEMAN FOR HIS RETURN TO “CIVVY 'S’ 










DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, Capt 

ON ARRIVAL ALL KIT 1S PARKED : ies 
AND GREATCOATS DISCARDED | ONE SUIT On 
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| . AWAITING MEASUREMENT, 
DETAILS AND PAPERS SERVE YOURSELF 
SEFORE ENTEMINE | 
THE CLOTHING © 
DEPARTMENT — 
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A PRELIMINARY DISPLAY OF ARTICLES 
GIVES A “TASTE OF THE JoYs 
wml “To COMP . 
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HALE AT OLYMPIA 
WHERE ALL RANKS SELECT THEIR CIVILIAN CLOTHING 

















se 2 mm : 
WHERE ALL RANKS, RELEASED IN THE LONDON AREA, ARE ISSUED WITH THEIR CIVILIAN CLt 
Although there has been plenty of criticism of the progress made in releasing | up into parties and sent on to the dispersal unit serving the area in which flar 
men from the Services, there can be little criticism of the arrangements in they live. Men from the London area go to the Duke of York's Barracks is | 
this country for speeding them on their way into ‘‘ Civvy Street "’ once their for documentation and then are taken to Olympia to be issued with their in 
Age /Service Group has been called forward for demobilisation. On arrival in } civilian clothing, which comprises a hat, raincoat, suit, one shirt with two giv: 
this country, men are sent to a disembarkation camp, where they are split collars, tie, two pairs of socks and a pair of shoes. A sports jacket and grey his 
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'Y STREET”: THE LAST ACT IN DEMOBILISATION FOR ALL RANKS. 


TIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 





ONE SHIRT Ane 
“Two COLLARS - 








“Two Pairs 
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IN CLOTHING: SKETCHES MADE IN “LONDON’S BEST-STOCKED STORE” ~THE EMPIRE HALL, OLYMPIA. 





flannel trousers provide an alternative to the suit. Once at Olympia, there 
is no need for dealing with officers apart from the men owing to differences 
in documentation, and all ranks take their turn to be served. Each man is 
given a card recording his measurements and then enters the hall to choose 
his suit, after which he passes round a horse-shoe-shaped gangway and selects 








A PAIR 
OF SHOES — 




















from the counters the remainder of his outfit. Finally, his selection is checked 
and he is given a set of collar-studs and cuff-links. Before he leaves for his 
home his outfit is packed up in a neat cardboard case and, with hundreds 
of others, he leaves Olympia equipped for the first days of civilian life. In 
addition the soldier obtains ninety clothing coupons from his local Food Officer 
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{ PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
| 
| 
+ 
' ~ 7 " 
GEN, MCCREERY LEADING IN HIS HORSE AT MR. AND MRS. CHURCHILL WITH THE DUTCH AMBASSADOR AFTER THE PRESENTATION BY QUEEN WILHELMINA OF THE 
THE FIRST BRITISH VIENNA RACE MEETING. SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TORTOISESHELL CASKET (RIGHT) CONTAINING LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Lieut.-General McCreery, C.-in-C., British Forces in Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands received Mr. and Mrs. Winston Churchill at the Netherlands Embassy in London on November 2. 
Austria, organised a race meeting on the Prater race- The Queen presented to Mr. Churchill a gift from her people consisting of 630 original letters written by his ancestor, the first Duke of 
course in Vienna on October 27 to promote Allied Marlborough, which had been kept in the State archives of the Netherlands. The letters were enclosed in a beautiful seventeenth-century i 
friendship. General McCreery’s horse, Jumbo, won tortoiseshell casket from the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam. The casket is divided into two compartments, the lower one containing the | 
the Champion Stakes. oie. letters and the upper an inscribed parchment scroll bearing the Queen’s signature. The gift is a token of the gratitude of the Dutch people. e * 
‘\ 
; 
6 
to Jaseiiibiile wy ae 
DR. R. D. GILLESPIE. LASZLO BARDOSSY. 
eminent —_ psychiatrist, Laszlo Bardossy, former Hun- 
. R. D. Gillespie, died on garian Prime Minister, was con- 
October 30 at the age of forty- demned to death by the Budapest 
eight. He did much to develop People’s Court on November 3 
the study of mind in the special for high treason. It is not yet } 
clinic at Guy’s Hospital, and known whether he will be wanted = { “ 
during the war took up duties as a witness at the Nuremberg i 
| as psychiatrist to the R-A.F. } trials or if he can be executed. | “3 ; j 
‘ LIEUT.-GENERAL GORDON BENNETT LEAVING THE 4 MR. NOEL-BAKER (LEFT), BRITISH MINISTER OF 
} MILITARY COURT OF INQUIRY IN SYDNEY. ME ; STATE, WITH LORD HALIFAX IN WASHINGTON. t 
Lieut.-General Gordon Bennett (left) ‘‘ walked out” of the ; ee — , wes Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, who is the first member of the ‘ 
military court of inquiry in Sydney, Australia, with his j “4 A Pe or r - 4 Labour Cabinet to visit Washington, arrived there for dis- 
counsel, Mr. Brian Clancy, K.C. The military inquiry into ; : ak: ‘ : cussions on the United Nations Organisation, U.N.R.R.A., 
rege Gordon mepemrnede yay from Nenayg, ater - ‘ and the Food and Agricultural Organisation. He conferred 
the fall of Singapore, was opened in camera. ie Genera SIL MR. FAUD SAFAR } with Mr. Byrnes, United States Secretary of State. He 
: AR lh ay DR. NAJI AL ASIL. ; leas a E y of 
\. and ad counsel have asked for a public inquiry ; Dr. Naji al Asil, Chief of Iraq’s educational experts, attended the opening | \ 7 discussed the future of the organteation. 3 








of the United Nations Educational Conference in London on November 1}. 
During the war a team of archeologists led by Mr. Seton Lloyd and 
Mr. Faud Safar, the Iraqi archwologist, unearthed evidence of a highly 
civilised community that existed between 7000 and 8000 years ago. For 
the last two years the team have been excavating at Hassuna, 400 miles 
north of Ur, where fifteen years ago Sir Leonard Woolley unveiled details 
of the Sumerian civilisation of Abraham’s days. 




































Wann, 


MR. HENRY AINLEY. 
With the death on October 31 of Mr. Henry , 
Ainley, at the age of sixty-six, the stage lost - 
one of its most gifted players. Endowed with 











MR. RALPH ASSHETON. 
Mr. Ralph Assheton, Chairman of the Con- 
servative Party since 1944, was elected in the 
City of London bye-election, the result of which 
was announced on November 1. Mr. Assheton 
had a majority of 3003 votes over the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr, K.C. 


compelling charm and the rare combination of 
beauty of face, figure and, above all, voice, he 
scored many successes over twenty years. i 
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“ ' PRIVATE EDWARD KENNA, V.C., BEING CONGRATULATED IN HEIDELBERG MILITARY ‘ ( 

: ~~ en ayia HOSPITAL, WHERE uz 1s A PATIENT. ; MAJOR-GENERAL O'DONNELL. } 

Don Ignac uloaga, ists, died in Mad Se At present a patient in Heidelberg Military Hospital, Private Kenna, 2/4 Australian Infantry Major-General E. H. A. J. O'Donnell succeeded : 

temporary Spanish art > He oe the Battalion, was awarded the V.C. for his magnificent courage at Wewak, in the South-West Major-General Lord Burnham as Director of ; 

October 31, aged ~~, + Be “ } Pacific, on May 15, 1945. In full view of the enemy and less than 50 yards from a machine Public Relations to the War Office, with effect | 
undisputed leader o mode ome gun which was trained on him, Private Kenna stood firing at the Japanese with a Bren from November 5. Major-General O’Donnell 











in Spanish genre and portrait painting. He } gun and later a rifle. The result of his outstanding bravery was that a bunker was h igadi i 
= eg °C le as been Brigadier Co-ordination in the 
contin to paint until quite recently. } captured and a badly needed observation-post obtained. Adjutant-General’s Dept. since July 1942. 
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POST-WAR AMERICAN 
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AN AMERICAN HOME OF THE FUTURE: A MODEL, FROM THE NEW YORK MUSEUM 
OF MODERN ART, DESIGNED FOR CALIFORNIA BY MARIO CORBETT. 
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ROOF, OVER LIVING AND DINING AREAS, 
AMERICAN HOUSE. 


THE ‘GARDEN ROOM,” WITH DISTINCTIVE 
Is THE MAIN FEATURE OF THIS FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT MODEL 
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) PLANNED TO AVOID THE MONOTONY AND MURKINESS OF CONVENTIONAL ROW HOUSES; 


{ 
¢ 


TWO-STORIED DWELLINGS BY VERNON DAMARS, NOW EXHIBITED IN NEW YORK. 


With housing still the burning domestic question of the times, it is interesting to 
study what America, the home of “ technology," is doing. Our pictures show some 
of the models which are on show at the New York Museum of Modern Art. They are 
completely equipped scale models—down to the tumblers on the tables and the 
pictures on the walls—-embodying the ideas of America’s foremost architects and 
designers. These include such people as Frank Lloyd Wright, Vernon Damars, Mario 
Corbett, George Fred Keck, Philip Johnson, Hugh Stubbins, Junior, Carl Kech, 
Serge Chermayeff and Plan-Tech Associates. Their object, it is stated, is to design 
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HOMES: MODELS F 


DESIGNED TO CATCH LIGHT FROM EVERY ANGLE: A U-SHAPED MODEL AMERIGAN 


HOME OF THE FUTURE BY PLAN-TECH ASSOCIATES. 








MODEL BY GEO?! GI FRED KECK 
CLIMATE, 


WITH GLASS WALLS AND WATER-COOLED ROOF, THIS 
IS DESIGNED TO MEET ALL THE EXTREMES OF THE AMERICAN 


IN A FILM STUDIO, BUT A MODEL AMERICAN HOME OF THE FUTURE 
COMPLETE WITH SWIMMING-POOL AND SUN LOUNGE. 


a home that comes up to the American high standard of living. Bearing in mind 
the dictum that a house is “a machine for living,"’ it follows that such machines 
are not of universal application and that both climate and the temperament of the 
operators, i.¢., the dwellers in the house, are bound to affect the validity of a 
design. It would appear, therefore, that these American designs, while of great 
interest and, for the most part, of undoubted charm, are planned for a people and 
a climate where open-air living and living in public are considerably more general 
than in this country 
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NEWS FROM FAR AND 
A. TRIAL IN MANILA. 





CADETS HOISTING-IN THE BOOMS OF H.M.S. “‘ WORCESTER,” THEIR LAST TASK BEFORE THE 
TRAINING-SHIP WAS TOWED AWAY FROM HER MOORINGS AT GREENHITHE. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE JAPANESE GENERAL YAMASHITA FOR ATROCITIES : YAMASHITA AT THE TABLE (L.) ; 
{CENTRE BACK) THE MILITARY COMMISSION ; (CENTRE) GENERAL REYNOLDS, THE PRESIDENT. 


LANGLEY, TO 





QUEEN MARY, SENIOR BENCHER OF LINCOLN'S INN, ATTENDING 
A PARTY TO CELEBRATE THE CENTENARY OF THE GREAT HALL, 
SEEN BY THE ENTRANCE, BENEATH THE LARGE WATTS FRESCO. cooler 
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NEAR: THE “WORCESTER ”; a 


SWEDISH PREFABRICATED HOUSES 


DEMONSTRATE THE BEST AND 


The first of a batch of 5000 Swedish prefabricated houses have arrived in this country and our picture shows the 
of the first of them at Abbots Langley. 
builders. The houses, which are timber and of two stories, are 
in summer and warmer in winter than brick houses. All water and plumbing is fitted inside the houses to obviate danger from frost. 
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The famous H.M.S. “ Wor- 
cester,” one of the last of the 
“ wooden walls of England,” 
and for seventy-nine years a 
training- ship for cadets for 
the Merchant Navy, has been 
now towed away from her old 
moorings at Greenhithe. She 
is to be replaced by the 
“Exmouth,” which will be 
renamed “ Worcester.” The 
“Exmouth” was until re- 
cently the parent ship of the 
naval minesweepers at Scapa 
Flow. She has been refitting 
at the East India Docks and 
it is stated that she will go 
to the Greenhithe moorings 
in January. She will be the 
third “‘ Worcester.” During 
the war, 1000 old “ Wor- 
cester”’ boys served in the 
forces and 130 were killed. 
Cadets from the ‘“ Wor- 
cester,” in common with 
those of H.M.S. “ Conway” 
and the Nautical College, 
Pangbourne, ‘enjoy certain 
special privileges granted by 
the Admiralty—such as wear- 
ing the uniform of the R.N.R. 


OLD ‘“ WORCESTER’’ BOYS WAVING FAREWELL TO THEIR OLD 


TRAINING - SHIP, AS THE TUGS TOWED HER PAST THE 
STERN OF THE “ CUTTY SARK.” 


el 
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GENERAL YAMASHITA, LEAVING THE COURT-ROOM AT MANILA, DURING HIS TRIAL AS WAR 
CRIMINAL, BETWEEN HIS COUNSEL, COLONEL CLARKE (LEFT) AND CAPTAIN REEL (RIGHT). 


During the trial of General Yamashita, the Japanese commander in the Philippines, by an American 
Military Commission at Manila, on charges of being a war criminal, a terrible tale of ghastly atrocities by 
the Japanese under his command has been unfolded by witnesses. is ghastly record was directly linked 
with Yamashita by a witness who reported hearing the Japanese General maintain that the Filipinos were 
wholehearted enemies of Japan and giving orders that they should be wiped out. 





ERECTED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF SWEDISH FOREMEN AT ARBBOTS 
SWIFTEST METHOD OF ERECTION. THOUGH PREFABRICATED, THESE 
HOUSES ARE PERMANENT STRUCTURES. 


BEING 


demonstration erection 
Swedish foremen are staging this erection to demonstrate the best methods to British 
permanent structures; and are stated, from experience in Sweden, to be 
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STATUES FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY : 
NOW AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
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at ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON—ONE OF THE FIGURES 
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\ ST. DENYS, CARRYING HIS MITRED HEAD ; A FIGURE 























THE \ FROM THE REREDOS OF HENRY V.’S CHANTRY. } \ FIGURES FROM THE TRIFORIUM OF HENRY VII.’S CHAPEL. } \ FROM THE REREDOS OF HENRY V.’S CHANTRY. 
\ - fa F 
TAPED GAS fem 8 erm a 
bh 
WAR 
HT). 
‘ican 
s by LALO ELLE AS ALLELE LLL DAES DDD ELAR ADEA TALE ae 
nked 
were STATUARY, ROYAL EFFIGIES AND STAINED GLASS FROM 
u WESTMINSTER ABBEY: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CURRENT 
a EXHIBITION AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
" 
- 4 
(S KING SEBERT, THE REPUTED FOUNDER OF WEST- 4) ST. WILGEFORTIS, “THE BEARDED LADY ”™ From 4 ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, WITH SCRIP AND PILGRIM'S 
\ MINSTER ABBEY: FROM HENRY V.’S CHANTRY. } \ THE TRIFORIUM OF HENRY VII.’S CHAPEL. ROBE: A FIGURE FROM HENRY V.’S CHANTRY 
} i ' 
TS } By the courtesy of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster there-is open to the Henry VII., they have been reposing in safe hiding-places during the war. Having 
SE public at the Victoria and Albert Museum an unparalleled exhibition. In the again emerged, they have been carefully cleaned, and now that they are all 
words of the Dean of Westminster, who writes the foreword to the catalogue collected en masse, it is possible to inspect them collectively and at close 
ion ¢ “ For the first, and let us hope for the last time in history, the gilt effigies of the quarters."" The exhibition, which is organised by the Society of Antiquaries, dis- 
- / Kings and Queens of England have been removed from their tombs, and, together plays the treasures the Abbey before re-installation as never before; especially 
with the stone figures from the chantry chapel of Henry V. and the chapel of the great series of statues from the triforium of Henry VII.'s chapel 
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WHERE ZEUS SLEW TYPHON AND THE ANCIENTS HEARD 




















‘* SWEET WATER BAY,” TATLI SU, ON THE CILICIAN COAST IN ASIA MINOR, WHENCE { STANDING ON THE BRINK OF “HEAVEN,” THE DEEP CHASM 
\ THE CORYCIAN CAVE: THE WALLS OF THE 2000-YEAR-OLD TEMPLE. 


A PAVED ROMAN WAY LEADS TO THE CORYCIAN CAVE, 





















































The pictures on this and the next 
page, and the following note on 
the Corycian Cave, were sup- 
plied by Mr. Denis Wright. 








MONG the many ancient 
ruins and sites on the 
coast of the old Roman province 
of Cilicia, in South-East Turkey, 
none is more impressive than 
the sacred Corycian Cave where 
Zeus was worshipped, the scene 
of the struggle between Zeus 
and Typhon. Though the cave 
was vividly described by the 
Roman historians Strabo, Pom- 
ponius Mila and Solinus, it was 
not until 1852 that it was 
separately rediscovered by both 
Langlois and Tchihatcheff. The 
cave is situated 41 miles from 
Mersin, on high ground some 
20- minutes climb from the 
Mersin-Silefke coast road, where 
it skirts a beautiful little bay 
known as Tatli Su (Sweet 
Water), where, as the name 
implies, cold fresh water bubbles 
up into the sea. An old Roman 
paved way leads up from this 
bay to a ruined temple, standing 
on the brink of a gaping chasm. 
The cave, which lies at the 
deeper end of this chasm, is 
reached by a steep, rocky path, 
(Continued below. 





(RIGHT.) WHERE ZEUS SLEW 
TYPHON, FATHER OF CERBERUS 
AND HYDRA: THE MOUTH 
OF THE CORYCIAN CAVE. THE 
HUMAN FIGURE (RIGHT CENTRE) 
GIVES THE SCALE. 





\ 
IN WHICH LIES 

















‘HEAVEN AND “ HELL.”"" THE ONLY AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS EVER TAKEN OF TWO EXTRAORDINARY CHASMS IN THE TAURUS MOUNTAINS. THE RIGHT-HAND PICTURE SHOWS NEARLY 
ALL OF “‘ HEAVEN,” THE CHASM AT WHOSE RIGHT-HAND END LIES THE CORYCIAN CAVE. LEFT 18 “* HELL,” WITH SHEER SIDES AND OVERHANGING BRIM. 


Continued.) 


worn shiny by the feet of innumerable pilgrims, which picks its way to the bottom a path of polygonal masonry leads. The air of mystery which hangs over this 
of the depression, which is still, as in Strabo’s day, dense with shrubs and trees immense cave, descending 200 ft. into the earth, with its high, rocky ceiling almost 
myrtle, pomegranate, mulberry, fig and carob—though there is no trace of the lost in the gloom, is deepened by the roar of an underground torrent which fiows, 
saffron, for which the place was then famous. An early Byzantine basilica, built unseen, beneath the rock at the furthermost end of the cavern. It was in the 


on the foundations of a pagan temple, lies in the mouth of the cave—into which rumble of these hidden waters that the ancients ‘‘ seemed to hear the clash of 
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“THE HANDS DIVINE.” 
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INSIDE THE CORYCIAN CAVE, LOOKING OUT INTO THE CHASM AT THE BYZANTINE BASILICA 
ON THE SITE OF THE PAGAN TEMPLE OF ZEUS. 


THE LOST AND RUINED CITY OF KANYGELLI, BUILT ROUND ANOTHER 
CHASM, A FEW MILES EAST OF “HEAVEN” AND “HELL.” 


| 
| 
am | 
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THE BASILICA WHICH STANDS IN THE MOUTH OF THE CORYCIAN CAVE (SEE PICTURE ABOVE): 
BUILT ON THE SITE OF THE PAGAN TEMPLE AND PROVING THAT THIS MYSTERIOUS CAVE WAS ALSO 
THE SCENE OF EARLY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
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WHERE THE ANCIENTS HEARD “THE CLASH OF CYMBALS TOUCHED THE BASILICA IN THE MOUTH OF THE CAVE: AN INTERIOR SHOWING THE APSE, WHERE 
BY HANDS DIVINE": THE CORYCIAN CAVE, SACRED TO ZEUS. OF FRESCO STILL FAINTLY SURVIVE. 


TRACES 


cymbals touched by hands divine "’ (Frazer—‘‘ The Golden Bough"’). Little more than cave-chasm which they name Paradise. There is yet a third of these extraordinary 
100 yards from the northern end of this chasm is a second and even more awe- chasms, a few miles to the east of the Corycian Cave. Round its edge are the ruins 
inspiring depression in the ground. It is impossible to descend into this chasm, of an extensive city called Kanygelli, according to an inscription found by 
owing to its perpendicular sides and overhanging brim. The nomadic Yuruks, Mr. T. Bent in 1890. It probably dates from the first century A.D., possibly 
who now camp in this part, call this evil-looking place Gehenna, in contrast to the earlier. The walls of the chasm are decorated with bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Ke 


aee 
THE GULLS’ HOLIDAY AT SEA. 


HEN, at this time of year, the migrant birds begin to come from abroad to 
seek a better’ land, our home-bred gulls have gone to sea. The sea, their 
element, is their holiday resort, and not less home, though the wind and waves arise, 
the tempests and the winter come. The brown-capped gulls that have come to 
London for the winter, to decorate the Thames by day and crowd its reservoirs by 
night, must not deceive us. They have become land birds who seek an easy living, 
and are not too fastidious about it, on the mud banks. But the higher-ranking 
British gulls, the guillemots, the razorbills, the gannets, the kittiwakes, the puffins, 
the herring-gulls, are at sea, their families forgotten, their rocky haunts deserted, 
and most of them! are seeking their proper food in the green pastures of the 
sea. Some will be back at Christmas, coming in from far, or not so far, from shore. 
All these, and others, spend the summer on the rocks 
of the coasts of Scotland, Wales, England (or Ireland), so 
as to be near their larders. The isles are the most 
convenient places, but the same idea occurring to many, 
they crowd them while there is standing room, and often 
when, on the narrow ledges, there is not. The gulls are 
thickest on the North Atlantic coast of Scotland, but no 
island from the Orkneys and the Shetlands to the Scillies 
is without their tribes. St. Kilda, Ailsa Craig, the Bass 
Rock, Holy Island, the Farne Islands, Grassholm, 
Skokholm, North Bishop, off the Pembroke coast, and 
Lundy Island, in the Bristol Channel, are some of their 
nesting-places, and of these Lundy Island is characteristic. 
Lundy Island is about three miles long and less than 
a mile at its widest, with a bracken-strewed old pasture 
rather more than half-way down, and rocks and cliffs 
along its length on its Atlantic side. On and about them 
nest some 80,000 birds which now have flown—herring- 
gull, kittiwake, guillemot and razorbill and 7000 
puffins. Puffins breed in great numbers elsewhere as 
here ; but Mr. Richard Perry, who, with his wife, lived 
here five months in a ruinous cottage, called it the 
Isle of Puffins. The Norsemen, he said, coming on 
this colossal block of granite showing out of the sea, 
named it Lunde, the Puffin Isle, and Jundi is still 
a puffin on the Faroes. 

None has studied the puffin more affectionately than 
this modern bird-watcher. The puffin, as 
another naturalist avers, is a much mistaken 
bird. It has a long nose, blue at the base, 
yellow in the middle, red at the tip, so like 
the beak of a parrot that Sea Parrot is one 
nickname for it, and so comic that Tommy 
Noddy is another. The puffin is not, in fact, 
the clown it is taken to be, but a businesslike 
little auk. It does not walk elegantly, it has, 
according to Mr. T. A. Coward, a “* nautical 
roll” ; and it lets itself go into the water like 
aclumsy diver, breast and head first, with a 
splash. But once there, it is quite at home, 
swimming under water with its wings and 
staying under as long as half a minute. 
That is part of its pelagic life during the 
nesting and breeding season, when fishing 
must be done for the family. 

The nesting and the mating begin in April 
and continue till June, while the puffins of 
Lundy, unlike the gulls which cling to the 
rocky ledges, are lodged with their eggs 
or chicks in the burrows on the slope of the 
old pasture or heathery moor. Here, with 
recurring mass flights, a thousand strong, sea- 
ward and back, they preserve their family 
life from the last days of March to the last 
days of July. Their calendar, compiled by 
Mr. Perry, is as follows: March 28, first 
puffin seen on the island waters; April— 
mass flights ; colonising, fighting over bur- 
rows, nesting, mating ; May—first eggs and 
continuation of social activity; June— 
massing on the slope, mass flighting, some nesting still ; 
July—little social activity; the sea calls; the last 
evening mass flight, no landing of puffins, a few on 
the sea below the slope; August—all gone except 
two or three solitary juveniles a mile or so out to 
sea. The others may have settled 20 to 50 miles 
away, some near, some far;! and some go farther 
still, to Norway or to France. 

The puffin calendar is more or less characteristic 
of all the gulls—summers, with their nurseries on the 
rocks handy to their fishing grounds, winters, away 
at sea; but they may change their habitations like 
those that have spread southwards from St. Kilda, 
or like the Fulmar petrel, 43,000 strong in the 
Shetlands, which after some years of speculative 
enquiry settled on Holy Island, and now are again 
looking for apartments on Lundy. So with the 
gannets, not very sociable neighbours, which have 
now found a place to suit them on Grassholm, off 
the Pembroke coast. They are essentially maritime 
birds. The herring-gulls are no better in offensive 
character. As their name signifies, their avocation 
is that of pursuing the shoals of herring and mackerel, 
but they will as readily destroy a defenceless puffin, 
and there are, or were before the war, 3000 breed- 
ing pairs of them on Lundy. 

Guillemots and razorbills manage to live equably on the cliffs, though the com- 
petitive struggle for the best place on the ledges always offers opportunity for dispute. 
The coveted places are those nearest the wall, and the demeanour of the nervous 
and excitable guillemots contrasts strongly with that of the equable and confident 
razorbill, The razorbill passes for one of the most affectionate wild birds known, 
though this virtue extends chiefly to its own kind. There is a difference in time- 
table between it and the guillemot, which will return from the sea to occupy the 
nesting cliffs as early as Christmas, while the razorbills, though coming back to the 
island waters about the same time, return only to the nesting cliffs in time to 
compete with the kittiwakes in February, As might be inferred, there is always a 
cautious animosity between adjacent kittiwakes and guillemots, but there are two 
observed laws of the gulls. The first is that, no matter how great the disparity in 
size or strength, the big trespasser always gives way half-heartedly to the smaller, 
to the littl bird which has settled in its territory. The second is that when its 
young are threatened, the smallest bird is fearless in their defence. E. S. Grew. 











PUFFINS, PROBABLY ASSFMBLED FOR A MASS FLIGHT, GATHERED 
ON ONE OF THE GRASSY SLOPES IN WHICH THEY NEST IN BURROWS. 





GANNETS ON THE CROWDED LEDGES OF GRASSHOLM, OFF THE PEMBROKE COAST. 





GUILLEMOTS AND RAZORBILLS ON A ROCK AT NORTH BISHOP, THE 
RAZORBILLS (LEFT AND_ RIGHT) 
TEMPERAMENT. 
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BOOKS OF 


THE DAY. 








THE JOURNALISTS HOLD THE FIELD. 


JOURNALISTS are energetic men. They have to be, otherwise they would not hold 
their jobs, for journalism is one of the most competitive of the professions. Only 
the most energetic, after having accomplished his exacting task, would write a book 

about his work ; which is what a Parliamentarian, a foreign correspondent and two war 

correspondents have just been doing. 

One might conceivably believe that work of this exacting nature would take its toll 
on the human system. But Sir Alexander Mackintosh entered the Press Gallery of the 
House of Commons in January 1881, and although he gave up his everyday attendance in 
1938 at the age of eighty, he still went to the Gallery once or twice a week till near the 
end of 1940. A journalist with that record cannot but have worth-while memories, though 
not every man in his eighties would sit down to commit them to paper, as Sir Alexander 
has done in “ Ecuors oF Bic Ben ”’ (Jarrolds ; 18s.). He 
begins’: ‘‘ When I looked down with awe from the Gallery 
in January 1881, my eye travelled instinctively to 
Gladstone.” The present generation can have no idea of 
the veneration—and the hate !—which Gladstone aroused 
sixty years ago; but something of that atmosphere is 
communicated in these memoirs of a man who heard all 
Gladstone’s speeches in the House of Commons for 
thirteen crowded years and who now records his verdict 
that “‘ Gladstone was not merely the greatest Parliamen- 
tarian, but the greatest man I have known.” 

And he has known many great men: Bright and 
Disraeli, Parnell and Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord 
Salisbury and Arthur Balfour, ‘“‘ Joe ’? Chamberlain and 
Lloyd George, Rosebery, F. E. Smith and Winston 
Churchill, to mention but a few. 

If the Parliamentary journalist meets the great 
legislators—and none knows better than the politician 
the value of such contact—his colleague the foreign corre- 
spondent rubs shoulders with the great diplomats. Gordon 
Young has already given us two records of his experi- 
ences ina world at war, and in ‘“‘ Outposts oF PEACE ” 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.) he adds some interesting 
impressions of Sweden during the last eighteen months of 
the struggle. Swedish neutrality was one of the things he 
studied. It was obviously a fluctuating condition, and he 
tells us that the difficulties of being an Allied diplomat 
or journalist in Sweden during the period 
immediately following the fall of France 
were considerable. ‘‘ Nearly all members of 
the British Legation in Stockholm were, in 
the first years of the war, heavily shadowed 
by the Swedish police and, on one occasion, 
a British Naval Attaché, glancing up the 
chimney of his Stockholm flat, was highly 
irritated to discover a microphone dangling 
down it from the end of a bamboo fishing- 
rod.” Mr. Young’s talk with Madame 
Kollontay, the Soviet Minister in Sweden, 
in the autumn of 1943, is worth recalling at 
this moment. He had raised the matter of 
co-operation between Russia and the Western 
Powers after the war and quotes Madame 
Kollontay as saying: ‘‘ I think when peace 
comes the war will be found to have done 
a great deal to remove distrust, through the 
successes we shall have achieved together 
and the sacrifices we have all made.” 

Young quotes his colleague, the war 
correspondent Alan Moorehead, who, at Oslo, 
with a small unarmed party of fellow war 
correspondents led by two British Air Com- 
modores, accepted the formal surrender of the 
Germans in Norway. Moorehead himself 
tells the story more fully in “ Ecuipse” 
(Hamilton ; 12s. 6d.), a title which will be 
recognised, certainly by military readers, as 
the code name given by the Allies to the 
occupation of Germany. His book is divided 
into four parts. The first, telling of Italy, 
carries us from Taormina to Rome. The second is the 
story of D-Day, followed by valuable comments on 
France and her people after four years of German 
occupation. The third tells of the Battle of the Ardennes 
and the Rhine crossing, and includes a glimpse of Belsen 
and its moral. And the fourth deals with the German 
surrender and liberation of the occupied countries. 

What this skilled observer saw and felt, be it in the 
stress and danger of combat or the dull fatality of a 
German town in defeat, is well told. There is a strange 
story of General de Gauile visiting General Montgomery 
and giving his host the slip. ‘“... it was suddenly 
realised at Montgomery’s headquarters that de Gaulle 
was loose in the bridgehead and doing God knew 
what. ... Finally de Gaulle was found and conducted 
back to his destroyer.” Not for a couple of days 
was the outcome-of that act discovered: it was, 
according to Moorehead, a coup d'état, for at Bayeux and 
the other places he had visited de Gaulle had dropped off 
his officials, one by one. These quickly got in touch with 
the local Resistance movement and began to assume 
executive powers. They began to govern. Montgomery, 
when the facts were reported to him, merely asked, ** Are 
they making a good job of it?” The answer was that 
they were, and that his action was of real assistance to 
the troops. This is a book none should miss. 

I wish I could be as enthusiastic about the second war correspondent whose book is to hand. 
Alan Moorehead and Leonard Mosley covered much ground together. Mosley made jour- 
nalistic history by dropping with the paratroops of the Sixth Airborne Division in Normandy 
on D-Day, his typewriter strapped to his chest. With the Second Army he followed the 
conflict to its conclusion and was present at the signing ceremony on Luneburg Heath. If 
any war correspondent could write a book about his experiences, Leonard Mosley is that 
man, But he has never done so. ‘ Rerort From GerMany " (Gollancz ; 3s. 6d.) is a book 
about the Germans and Germany's future and about our attitude to them. It is a 
strangely disturbing book, one in which the writer, desperately anxious to put forward a case 
for the Germans, seems to have gone out of his way to show that the Allies—British, Americans 
and Russians-—can be as bad as the Germans when opportunity offers. It is special pleading, 
and those who know Mosley the war correspondent cannot but regret his transformation 
into this new and unexpected character. He believes Germany needs economic recovery and 
sympathy if Europe is to cease being an armed camp. Moorehead, on the other hand, 
believes the political issues of Europe already lie outside Germany. W. R. Catverr. 
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In response to enquiry . 
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For the last six years the Company’s whole RO () 
* * 


resources have been devoted to the War Effort. 
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i Now it can be stated that in the peace es 

* era the initial Lagonda will be a 24 litre * TWO BLADE 

* Six-Cylinder car designed by our Technical * 
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road performance of 90 m.p.h. with an average 
* * : : , 
' petrol consumption of over 20 m.p.g. Full details Designed for Trainer Aircraft 
* * . iia 
| will be released as soon as circtimstances permit. due to light weight and simplicity 
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‘ of operation, these propellers are 
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Even the shirt, tie and 
shoes can be hired with- 
out parting with any of 


your precious coupons. 


Evening Dress can also be 





hired with all accessories. 


the:fewer. 


s connect f gn tension magneto leads for the Bristo! Centaurus engine 
ible to find itself at a height of 35,000 feet or so, or ina 100°, humid atmosphere 
plus a temperatur 90 Centigrade and a coating of oil for luck. Where this 
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COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
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r such stringent conditions. 
urposes of the highest priority. 
% Moulded by Joseph Lucas Ltd, for Rotax Ltd, 


Temole Bar 4477 (12 lines). 
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Aiso at Manchester Bristol, Camberley, Portsmouth, Bournemouth. 














Even a tube may get upset 


talks about ‘ upsetting’ something he doesn’t 
omitted to notice his wife’s new hat. He probably 
wishes to alter the shape of a steel tube. Steel 

frightfully upset, and this is a good thing for the 
motor industry because it means that axles, torque tubes and 
propeller shafts no longer break down under the continual stress 
of being married to a high-powered lorry. There’s a moral to 
this story. We know that every day, work schedules, customers, 
and managing 


When an engineer 
mean that he’s 
means that he 
tubes can be 


of weaknesses which could be cured by steel tubes in one form 
or another. ‘Tubes Ltd. possess the necessary guiding knowledge and 
experience but what they don’t know is what’s upsetting you in your 


business. They are always very ready to listen. 


GD + em FUBES LIMITED 


ROCKY LANE, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6, by Tube Investments Limited 
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directors (in that order) are being, upset because 





Soon the appearance of British 
Power Boat M.T.B.’s, M.G.B.’s 
and Rescue Launches will be a 
less ubiquitous sight in western 
waters. But craft of new design 
will take their place... the 


THE BRITISH POWER 
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picket boats .. . seaplane ten- 
ders and custom launches of 
a world engaged in the vital 
tasks of re-establishing the 
threads of commerce through- 
out the seven seas. 


BOAT COMPANY LTD. 





HYTHE, SOUTHAMPTON @ MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH SPEED CRAFT FOR ALL PURPOSES 








a REA SUPERLATIVE 
977 QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 

IN NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 

VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW. HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED- 

VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD ¢, LANCS. 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W. 











Manufacturing with 
‘DISPENSING’ 
ACCURACY 


Batteries of machines turning out 
thousands of Kerfoots Tablets 
minute may seem a very long way 
from a Chemist's dispensary. Yet 
the same shill, exactitude and 
attention to detail are there, plus 
all the of mod - 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 


THE MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
OF THREE GENERATIONS n@.20 
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that each 





good correspondent possesses — 
You'll certainly name it 
without any guesses. 
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“If I had 


an ANGLEPOISE 
('d do TWICE 





N ANY a business executive today 
Yiblesses the foresight that provided 
his desk with a Terry ANGLEPOISE 
LAMP. For this lamp is unquestionably 
the finest business lamp yet made — a 
second right hand. 

It takes any one of a 1,001 angles at a 
finger-touch — and holds it. It directs 
its focused light on the work — not in 
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the work” | 


the user’s eyes. When not needed it can 
be pushed out of the way in small com- 
pass — always on the spot yet never in 
the way. It turns this way and that, 
sideways, slantwise, upside down, all 
the time throwing a clear beam (it only 
needs a 25 or 40 watt bulb). 

Very soon the Anglepoise will be again 


on sale to the public. | 
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L A M P (Pat. all countries) 
Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH art aladdin ++ LONDON & BIRMINGHAM 
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SERVICE AGAIN 
AVAILABLE? .. . 


Gallantly your faithful 
Hoover has beaten, swept 
and cleaned for you through 
all these war years. Now, give 
it its just reward ‘a- 
SERVICE! Fill in the 
coupon now and post to us; 
our representative will call. 
(Write clearly, in block 
letters, please.) 

Meanwhile, as new Hoover 
Cleaners become available, they 
will be allocated to dealers 
immediately and sold at PRE- 
WAR prices (plus Purchase 
Tax). 






THE 
HOOVER 


REGD. TRADE MARK 






















HOOVER LTD. (A200), 
PERIVALE, GREENFORD 
MIDDLESEX 4 


1s Natural Choice... 


and one Tve remained loyal to right since the first fill. 
FOUR SQUARE for me every time, because it has no arti- My Hoover needs Service! 


ficial flavouring. but is pure tobacco, made from the best 





NAME 

leaf, matured and mellowed by ageing in the wood.” 
ADDRESS 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND Telephone 











One of the few remaining independent Tobacco firms, established 136 years ago 
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